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SCHLEIERMACHER'S DEVELOPMENT OF SUBJEC- 
TIVE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

T T has long been customary to regard Schleiermacher as almost 
-*- the precise antithesis of his greater contemporary Hegel. 
The reasons for this are sufficiently obvious, and the contrast is 
at first glance broad and striking. On the one hand is Hegel, 
the philosopher of the Universal, his Absolute a process of pure 
thought, and known in, and as the completion of, the process of 
finite thought. On the other side stands Schleiermacher, the 
individualist, for whom the Absolute is the indifferent unity of 
thought and being, and present to us as such only in feeling. 
The difference is particularly clear in the philosophy of religion, 
and seemed in their own time even greater than it really was, 
because of Hegel's persistent and rather unfair polemic against 
what he took to be Schleiermacher's position. It also comes 
out veiy clearly in the development of Schleiermacher's episte- 
mology, as we have have it in his Dialektik. While the method 
of Hegel was one of universal process, in which thought included 
its object at every stage, that of Schleiermacher is static and 
individual. For him the forms of thought are given as such, 
and his speculative task is to find in what the faith of individual 
thinkers, in their claim to apprehend being, may be grounded. 

In spite of the common opinion, however, and of these very 
good reasons for it, the difference between the two philosophers 
is not so great as it seems at first. Schleiermacher's system was 
after all one of absolute construction, no less than that of Hegel. 
It followed the general speculative tendency of the time, and the 
encyclopaedic scope of Schleiermacher's philosophic activity is 
in itself sufficient to distinguish him from such 'faith-philoso- 
phers ' as Hamann and Jacobi. His Kantianism saved him 
from any attempt to make feeling a source of knowledge, either 
speculative or practical. And in the most original part of his 
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system, his account of the nature and development of subjective 
consciousness, it appears in great measure as the complement 
of Hegelianism rather than as its adversary. 

A recent commentator 1 has insisted that Hegel unjustifiably 
identifies the immediacy proper to knowledge, with which the 
dialectic process begins, with that of experience as a whole. 
The truth is, he urges, that the cognitive process begins, as it 
ends, in thought. It cannot, by the laws of its existence, trans- 
cend it. But thought is only one among the many immediates 
of experience, and the identification of Knowledge with Reality 
is therefore the great error of Hegel's philosophy. 

Now, whether or not we accept all the implications of such a 
criticism, it is at least true that Hegel does not fulfil his promises 
concerning the development of his immediate. We are to sup- 
pose that thought, in its broad definition as including both cogni- 
tion and will, takes up into its living movement all the elements 
of experience. Not one is disregarded or left behind, but all are 
mediated and share in the universal process. In the actual ex- 
position of the system, however, the only element of experi- 
ence whose development is explicitly traced is that of objective 
cognition. The implication that there must be a development 
on the subjective side of experience as well, interrelated with 
that on the objective, is disregarded. At least, Hegel gives us 
no account of such a development ; and where he has occasion 
to attack the appeal to ' feeling ' in speculation, ethics, or religion, 
he does so always on the ground that feeling is equivalent to 
unrelated particularity and immediacy, which has not been 
' taken up ' into the thought-movement. 

It is in this matter that Schleiermacher appears as the comple- 
ment to Hegel. The development of objective thought he has 
almost entirely neglected ; but instead he has given us the 
account of the development of subjective experience which Hegel 
omits. The method and form of this development also present 
some analogy to those of Hegel. It is a process of increasing 
differentiation which is at the same time one of increasing 
comprehensiveness; and it falls into three stages, of confused 

1 J. B. Baillie, The Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic, pp. 337 ff. 
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unity, opposition or dualism, and inclusive self-consciousness 
respectively. 1 

It is impossible within the limits of an article to do more than 
outline Schleiermacher's treatment of this subject. While an 
attempt will be made to follow the argument as closely as pos- 
sible, it would not perhaps be advantageous to reproduce all the 
peculiarities of its form. Schleiermacher's special mode of ex- 
position, by means of a double Gegensatz, results in a certain 
formal artificiality of structure which hides rather than reveals 
the merits of its content to the modern reader. Nor can the 
application of the theory in aesthetics, ethics, and philosophy of 
religion be included. We must confine ourselves to the develop- 
ment of subjective consciousness in general, which is precisely 
the neglected portion of the system. 

According to Schleiermacher, the peculiar content of the feel- 
ing-consciousness is " the relation of particular vital functions to 
the unity of the consciousness of life." Life is here not to be un- 
derstood as merely physical. What we experience in feeling is 
our direct reaction to certain functions, which may be either or- 
ganic or intellectual, this reaction varying according as the ease 
or difficulty of their performance indicates a widening or a nar- 
rowing of the sphere of vital activity. Feelings may thus range 
from the sensuous to the intellectual and highly complex. 2 

It must be remembered, as a consequence of this, that feeling is 
no less intellectual than objective thought, though belonging 
rather to the passive side of mental life. This is the fact indi- 
cated by Schleiermacher's use of the terms subjective and objec- 
tive consciousness. It is, within its own limits and according to 
its own laws, a real knowledge, an Erkennen if not a Wissen. 
Nor are we to understand by it anything confused or ineffective. 
It is strongest in the moments of greatest vital activity, and is, 

'The Psychologie, notes of Schleiermacher's lectures on psychology, furnishes us 
with the outline of this development, which we can use as a syllabus to arrange the 
material found in the other works. Its late appearance — for it was not published 
until 1862 — is doubtless one of the chief reasons why this side of his system has re- 
ceived less attention than it deserves. 

2 Psychologie, Philos. Werke, Vol. VI, pp. 184-185, 428-429, 506; jEsthetik, 
Philos. Werke, Vol. VII, pp. 67-74. 
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mediately or immediately, the source of all volition ; and it can 
be made the object of reflective thought. We also find that in 
all subjective consciousness the source of the particular feeling- 
determination is implicitly included. While this inclusion is not 
an objective knowledge, yet the being of the subject in itself 
and its coexistence with another are thus held together in con- 
sciousness. 1 Accordingly, feeling falls in its development into 
the same forms as reflective or objective thought, save in so far 
as its subjective character makes a distinction. 

The course followed by the evolution of consciousness in gen- 
eral is for Schleiermacher determined by the fact that it is rooted 
in social life. 2 In the case of objective thought this dependence 
is so close that its development is practically identical with that 
of language. 3 But just as this involves an advance from ' sense- 
images ' into conceptual thought, so this same social experience 
arouses on the subjective side widening feelings of sympathy in 
which the merely ' organic ' and ' personal ' or ' selfish ' feelings 
are transcended. This brings with it both " an extension of self- 
consciousness in general " and also " an intensification of the 
feeling of life." 

This result of the first expansion of feeling seems to have been 
selected by Schleiermacher as typical of the whole growth of 
subjective consciousness. It expands as experience in general 
does ; and eveiy stage is both a broadening of sympathy and an 
intensification of individuality. The widening feeling of unity 
with other beings is at the same time an intensified (immediate 
and subjective) consciousness of self as the focus of this unity. 

The feelings of the child and of the savage give us an idea of 
the first stage in the development. Sensuous feelings predomi- 
nate, and there is no clear distinction between the egoistic feel- 
ings and the social. Yet it is the same capacity for feeling which 
grows from the one into the other. The first recognition of other 
human beings is linked to the personal feelings aroused in the in- 

1 Cf. Christ. Glaube, 6th ed., pp. 13-15. 

2 Psychologie, pp. 45-46, 217-219, 227-228; Dialektik, pp. 453, 460; Aisthetik, 
pp. 44-47, 106-107 ! Christ. Glaube, pp. 21-22. 

3 Psychologie, pp. 133, 137-138; Ethik, p. 107; Dialektik, pp. 448-449. 
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fant by its dependence on its mother. The savage feels sym- 
pathy only for the members of his own tribe. The advance in 
sociality is slow, and dependent for a long time on personal needs. 1 

This, however, should neither make us mistake the real differ- 
ence between egoistic and personal feelings, — a difference certi- 
fied to us immediately in the feelings themselves, — nor the fact 
that an advance does take place. The subjective consciousness 
has expanded, and the merely individual feelings have been sub- 
Iated in the social. And from this stage we can see that the very 
first feeling-impulse aroused by the as yet undifferentiated en- 
vironment is the same tendency which later becomes the impulse 
to feel with others. Thus " the soul, even at the first beginning 
of its feeling-impulse, tends toward the construction of an imper- 
sonal self-consciousness, just as even in the first perception it is 
tending to realize the idea of the cosmos." 2 

Nevertheless, the ' identity of life ' in which the social con- 
sciousness is rooted at its first appearance in the child is still 
present as it expands to include family and clan, or even nation 
and race. In all this extension it is still bound up with personal 
and ' selfish ' feelings, just as, in the first stages of its develop- 
ment, objective thought is bound up with the sense-images. Ac- 
cordingly we ask whether anything corresponding to conceptual 
thought presents itself as a means to free the development of 
subjective consciousness from what is merely personal. And we 
find that such an advance does take place, in which the social 
consciousness is completed by its expansion to include all men as 
men. We find examples of this in the feelings which arise from 
the relation of man as such to his terrestrial environment, and also 
in those having their source in the elective affinities of friendship 
and hospitality. But its most notable manifestation is in the feel- 
ings attaching to fellowship in religion. 

At first the religious relation is bound up with that to the 
family or tribe. But as soon as one people is divided in religion, 
we find different peoples also adhering to one religion. It is 
true that, if the religious relation were conceived as abstractly 

1 Psychologie, pp. 185-190. 
*IMd., pp. 458-459- 
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spiritual, it would be a mere negation of the dependence of the 
individual upon society. But the world-religions, such as Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, involve the erection of a religious 
society, tending to subordinate to itself all the differences of sec- 
ular societies. It is especially in becoming religious, therefore, 
that the social feelings transcend all that is merely personal. 
The relationship of man to man in a religious society is based on 
" the (subjective) consciousness of the identity of our divided 
human existence in its relation to the Absolute Being." 

Now this advance on the subjective side of consciousness pre- 
cisely corresponds to that which takes place in objective thought 
when the concept is freed from the particular sense-images. 
Moreover, as in the case of the preceding development, the later 
stage of feeling is implicit in the earlier. S'chleiermacher holds 
that the universal opinion that pietas has as its objects the gods, 
one's native land, and one's parents, and that u^piz, the insolent 
exaltation of the individual above his natural or social environ- 
ment, is most contrary to it, shows us that "the seeking for 
humanity is already in its real essence a seeking for God." 1 

So far the development of feeling appears as the widening of 
our subjective self-consciousness to embrace all mankind, a 
gradual extension of the sphere of our affective life accompany- 
ing the expansion of our interests, activities, and knowledge. But 
as yet we have heard nothing of the feelings aroused by our rela- 
tions to nature, which must have been active long before this stage. 
Schleiermacher brings in his discussion of them here because 
they are needed for the complete explanation of the religious 
feelings. While it is true that the social feelings become religious 
at their greatest extension, it is also obvious that the religious 
feelings involve a reference which transcends humanity. This 
they derive from the ' nature-feelings.' 

We have not space to follow all the details of Schleiermacher's 
discussion of these feelings, but must confine ourselves to the 
general outline of their development. This follows the same 
course as that of the social feelings, and, like it, falls into three 
stages, if we include the religious. 

Wj>. cil., pp. 190-195, 461. 
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The primitive form of these feelings is seen in the organic feel- 
ings of vital exhilaration and depression caused by our principal 
relations with the natural environment. By a transition which 
Schleiermacher does not make very clear, these pass into the 
higher aesthetic feelings of beauty and sublimity, which involve 
an implicit intellectual appreciation, and are independent of merely 
organic pleasures and pains. It is especially in the feeling of 
sublimity that we see the affinity of the aesthetic feelings with 
the religious. "What we designate as devotion is precisely such 
a finding one's self in subjection to another, a sinking before the 
inexhaustibility of an object and yet being again attracted to it. 
It is a losing of one's self in the infinite, with the consciousness 
that here any reaction whatever is completely excluded." x 

The transition is made clearer when it is remarked that these 
feelings involve a still wider extension of subjective consciousness 
than the social. Yet it is important to notice that this involves 
no break in the development, since this extension is already 
implicit in our feeling for ourselves as men. " We are conscious 
of ourselves as parts of the world, and this is the same as finding 
ourselves placed in a universal system of nature." This is im- 
plicitly a consciousness of what is not us, in so far as we are thus 
related to it. In this way, then, the whole universe is included 
in our self-consciousness, and this would be true even if we were 
conscious of ourselves only as thinking beings; for a system 
of being would be posited in subjective consciousness as corre- 
sponding to the system of concepts in objective consciousness. 2 

Thus the nature-feelings appear both as parallel to the social 
feelings, and also as implicit in them from the first. They also 
transcend them, since in them takes place the extension of our sub- 
jective consciousness to embrace all finite being. " Sympathy 
with the powers of nature is present in the feeling of the sublime, 
and annuls fear in it. Thus there is also possible an extension 
of the self to a sympathy with all individual and finite being as 
such." In other words, " according to the analogy of the pre- 
vious development, a tendency must appear to establish also a 

l Op. cit., pp. 198-212, 461-462, 520-521. 
2 Christ. Glaube,^. 168-169. 
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common consciousness between one's self and nature." Now, in 
doing this, we pass into the religious consciousness ; for this will 
appear as " the consciousness of the absolute unity of all life, 
that is to say, of the Godhead, and the relating of all the condi- 
tions of life to this consciousness will then be the religious 
feelings." 

At their greatest extension, then, the nature-feelings, like the 
social, merge in the religious. They prepare the comprehensive 
character of the religious feelings, though it is the social feelings 
which open the way to their higher development. But it is all 
one movement on the subjective side of consciousness, a move- 
ment analogous to the development of the ' world-consciousness ' 
on the objective. "The seeking for humanity implied in the 
social organization, even the organic feeling-tendency, is already 
a seeking for God. It is all the same tendency of the soul pass- 
ing by degrees from the less to the more conscious." 1 

In passing, it should be noticed that there are also other feelings 
on this plane, but these are attached more closely to the develop- 
ment of objective knowledge as such. These Schleierrnacher calls 
feelings of conviction. They appear as the subjective completion 
and validation of all acts of knowledge regarded as true, indicating 
that the mind rests in them. They also underlie certain indemon- 
strable yet necessary postulates, or ' regulative ideas.' 2 The idea 
of the world, for example, can neither be constructed from the 
data of perception, nor inferred by reasoning. It is really a 
product of fantasy, of creative imagination, which is the active 
side of the subjective consciousness. It is under the guidance of 
this principle that feeling expresses itself in art. 3 

Like the other modes of feeling, the lower forms of the relig- 
ious consciousness appear before the complete development of 
the other feeling-series. However, while it always rules over the 
whole complex of feelings which have as yet arisen, it must ad- 
vance or remain undeveloped along with them. It follows that 
we can discover a parallel evolution of the social and of the re- 

1 Psychologie, pp. 460, 546-547 > Christ. Glaube, p. 170. 

2 Dialektik, pp. 28, 52-54, 74-79, 397. 489, etc. 

3 Cf. Psychologic, pp. 195-197; Redcn Uber die Religion, 3d ed.. pp. 178-179; 
Bender, Schleierrnacher' 's Theologie, Vol. I, pp. 28-29. 
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ligious feelings. Fetichism corresponds to a semi-animal state 
of society, in which the contrast between persons is as yet unde- 
veloped ; polytheism, to a condition of strife between the egostic 
and social feelings ; and monotheism, to the reconciliation of these 
feelings in a completed social consciousness. 1 

In the religious feeling, we have a conjunction of the nature- 
feelings and the social feelings. Now this union embraces the 
totality of subjective experience. Accordingly, this feeling rep- 
resents the tendency immanent in consciousness to abolish the 
opposition between being as consciousness and being in con- 
sciousness, between subject and object, the ideal and the real, 
thought and being, — though this abolition is " entirely on the 
subjective side of consciousness." Such an " identification of 
one's self with being as such " is an essential property of human 
nature, since it is the sole condition on which being in its entirety 
" can become consciousness." It is " not produced, but only 
aroused from without, and has just such an internal source in the 
nature of finite self-consciousness in general, as social self-con- 
sciousness has " in human nature. 2 

From every other form of subjective consciousness there is an 
immediate transition to the religious, since this is just its inmost 
nature, as the tendency to universalization just mentioned. Re- 
ligious consciousness has therefore the same continuity as sub- 
jective experience in general. But this continuity is not always 
obvious, because the changing feeling-states at times prevent us 
from apprehending the ever-present tendency to unify all being. 
In this respect the subjective religious consciousness is like the 
objective idea of the Absolute. Neither is ever present in the 
mind unaccompanied, but always as connected with other feel- 
ings or ideas. 3 

This is the highest development of subjective self-consciousness. 
In it all that is merely personal, or even merely human, disap- 
pears. Pleasure and pain are not aroused by it directly, as by 
the other feelings ; but only by the relation of these other feel- 

1 Psyckologie, pp. 198, 2II-2I2, 460-461, 522. 

2 Ibid., pp. 212-213, 547. 

3 Ibid., pp. 213, 522, 547; Christ. Glaube, pp. 21, 24-26; Reden, p. 197, note. 
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ings to it, as hindering or promoting its appearance. Further- 
more, this is. the one feeling aroused by an absolute experience, 
according to the well-known dictum of Schleiermacher. Those 
feelings aroused by our relation to the world are necessarily 
feelings of reciprocal determination. But in this, which in- 
cludes and, as it were, feels for the totality of being, the experi- 
ence is one of absolute dependence. 1 

"When from this standpoint," says Schleiermacher, "we look 
back over the whole process of (subjective) self-consciousness 
from its first beginnings, we have in it the whole series of the 
evolution of the spirit in itself. At first receptivity appears to us 
under the form of the soul of a particular body, bound merely to 
this, and only to be aroused by the organic function. But, as we 
proceed, each new form of self-consciousness is a renewed finding 
of itself by the spirit, until we come to the point where it finds 
itself on the other side of the finite in the infinite. When this 
tendency of self-consciousness has once been aroused, all else 
appears not only as subordinated to it, but also as so much the 
more removed from it, the more it is involved in opposition, and 
farthest of all in that primal state where the opposition is still 
undeveloped." 2 

Let us try to put Schleiermacher's idea, as briefly as possible, 
in more modern language. It is plain enough that subjective 
consciousness is for him in some sense cognitive. That is to say, it 
is distinguished, as immediate conviction or feeling, from mediated 
knowledge, and not as mere sensuous reaction from thought in 
general. As such it has two sides. As the immediate unity of 
the individual conscious life, it is constant and unvarying. Yet 
as the life widens, it too must change, broaden, and develop. 
The self-consciousness of the man will differ widely from that of 
the newly-born infant. While the latter will include only the 
feelings of sensuous pleasure and pain set up by the child's im- 
mediate surroundings, the former will embrace affective and emo- 
tional reactions caused by the man's relations to mankind at 
large, to nature, to the world ; even, in the last resort, to being 

1 Psychologie, pp. 213, 461 ; Christ. Glaubt, pp. 14-17, 27-28. 

2 Psychologie, p. 214. 
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as such. Still, potentially at least, the consciousness is the same 
for both, a consciousness of the unity of our life, whether the re- 
lations it involves be many or few. 

Now our experience is both sensuous and intellectual, and it 
also involves a constant connection of ourselves with the external 
world of men and of things. Accordingly, an immediate feeling 
of the unity of our experience is really one of the unity of Spirit 
and Nature, both in ourselves as individuals and in the world at 
large. This is equivalent to a conviction of the oneness of 
Being as such, Schleiermacher thinks, and therefore immediate 
self-consciousness is at the same time potential religion. It is in 
this sense that he at times says that all feelings are religious. 
All have an equal possibility of explicit relation to this central 
unity of feeling, though all may not be equally capable of express- 
ing it. The unity is always present, though not always equally 
manifest. 

Religious feeling is, then, one side of subjective consciousness 
in general, that aspect of it which connects the unity of the indi- 
vidual life with the universal unity in which it is grounded. As 
such, it will develop along with it. In the first stages of the 
development, it will be as partial and limited as the experience 
which expresses itself in it, and only in the final expansion of 
self-consciousness will it fully realize itself. 

The development falls into three stages, or four, if we count 
the preliminary stage of confused indistinction. First in order 
come the particular sensuous feelings (Empfindungen) aroused by 
the sense-experiences of the individual. Next we have the feelings 
aroused by social life and by nature (Gefuhle). Consciousness ex- 
pands, individuality is defined, and the unity of self and the con- 
scious and unconscious world is felt. Finally, the completed ' self- 
consciousness ' appears, in which is included the unity of the self 
with all finite being. 1 These three classes of feeling, of course, 
coexist in consciousness ; and, as has just been said, religious 
feeling in some form is present throughout the development, as 
the unifying and dominating factor. But the complete develop- 
ment of each is in the order named. 

1 Christ. Glaube, pp. 21-23 ; Alsthetik, pp. 67-74; cf. Bender, op. cit., p. 36. 
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The analogy of all this to Hegel's account of the movement 
of thought is obvious. But such an attempt to trace a develop- 
ment in feeling has at once to meet the Hegelian objection which 
is given in its typical form by D. F. Strauss in criticising Schleier- 
macher's theory of religion. 1 It is said that the movement of feel- 
ing is after all only secondary and derivative. The actual advance 
is all the work of thought, and without the dynamic of thought 
feeling would be inert. What appears as a movement in feeling 
consciousness is then but the subjective reflection of the objective 
dialectic. This is true ; but it is only a half-truth. It is pre- 
cisely the strength of Schleiermacher's account that he recognizes 
the inseparable unity of cognition and feeling in one process of 
constant interplay. Human experience is a process of gradually 
widening relations and increasing unification ; and this process is 
apprehended both in cognition and in feeling. Were it not for 
the cognitive apprehension, our feelings would nowise differ from 
those of the brutes. But our feelings are not only reflections of 
the advance of our knowledge. They are also immediate and 
vital convictions, which come into being in the course of experi- 
ence, in accordance with the laws of our nature, and subjectively 
validate and complete objective knowledge. It is from this point 
of view that Schleiermacher partially traces for us the develop- 
ment of the subjective ideas of humanity, nature, and the world in 
our feeling consciousness. He may be said, in this respect, to 
have attempted a sort of deduction of the subjective categories. 
Such subjective convictions are for the individual the vital energy 
of his thought. They supply its defects, and direct its course. 
Apart from the advance of thought, they could not come into 
being ; but without them as postulates, thought could not proceed. 
As Bender remarks, it is the really original contribution of 
Schleiermacher to have pointed out the part which subjective 
convictions play in unifying and completing our experience. 2 
It is also his peculiar merit that this recognition of the function 
of such convictions involved no " appeal to the heart against the 
head." Any claim of feeling to give objective knowledge he has 

1 Strauss, Characleristiken und Kritiken, pp. 1 54 ff. 

2 Bender, op. cit., Vol.1, pp. 44, 77, 96. 
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entirely denied. He gives no place to it as a principle either of 
speculation or of action. The conviction of the unity of thought 
and its object, as present in the subjective " consciousness of God," 
gives living energy to the movement of our thought. In the 
" feelings of conviction," as the immediate surety of its having 
attained truth, it finds resting-points in its activity. In such sub- 
jective constructions as " consciousness of humanity" and "world- 
consciousness," the completion of knowledge is anticipated and 
ideals set up as norms for its development. But while such ' feel- 
ings ' are essential to the vitality of objective thought, they come 
into being only in its process. Nor do they, in themselves, 
furnish any knowledge. They rather point out tasks for thought 
to accomplish. 1 

It is true that Schleiermacher's attempt to exhibit the develop- 
ment of subjective consciousness is not as thorough as one could 
wish. It has not the broad outlook upon history and experience 
which are necessary for the satisfactory solution of such a problem. 
But it is the first attempt of its kind, and its recognition that such 
immediate convictions arise in the course of experience in as defi- 
nite conformity to its laws as the categories of objective thought 
is a really important contribution to epistemology. 

It may be noted that little has been said in this brief resume of 
the peculiarities of Schleiermacher's metaphysical and episte- 
mological theory. No mention has been made of the function 
assigned to the feeling of absolute dependence as mediating be- 
tween thought and its object. The omission was intentional, as 
it was desired to show that when these points of difference were 
disregarded, Schleiermacher really appeared, in his theory of sub- 
jective development, as supplementing rather than as opposing 
Hegel. And the very fact that this is so makes plainer that dis- 

1 Schleiermacher criticised Kant's position that the postulates of practical reason 
had a constitutive force not to be allowed to those of theoretical reason. See the early 
essays in the appendix to Dilthey's Leben, Vol. I. His own later position seems to 
have been that such subjective convictions as those mentioned above are entirely 
' constitutive ' in subjective experience ; and ' constitutive ' of objective experience in 
so far as they (1) direct its course, and (2) can themselves become objects of 
reflective thought. The precise relation of the division of ideas as regulative-con- 
stitutive to that as subjective-objective is, however, not made clear; nor is the rela- 
tivity of both distinctions noticed. 
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regard of the subjective side of consciousness on the part of 
Hegel which was mentioned in beginning. In accordance with 
his principles, there must be a subjective movement as well as 
an objective. Yet he persistently speaks as though it were all on 
one side. Even religion must have its forms arranged from with- 
out, according to their approach to " pure Idea." Hegel's pre- 
dominant objective interest has misled him here ; and Schleier- 
macher's attempt is sufficiently successful to show the general 
direction which corrections of this defect must take. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 



